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Gatles’s isterp of Java. 

The History of Jaca By Thomas Stomford Raffles, Esq. tate Tieutenant- 
‘Governor of thet Island and its Dependencies. In ico. Volumes, with «a Map 
and Plates. Quarto. Printed for Blick, Parbwry and Allen, Lendenhall- 
Street, and John Murray, Albemarle-Street, 1818. 


(From the Edinburgh Review, No. LX) 


We now redcem our pledge to the public, by offering some account of 
‘the very valuable work before us; which presents, to the British reader. at 
Teast, the only authentic and de‘ailed account of a land of eminent fertility 
aid happy sitaation, inkabited. by an interesting race of people, hard) 
‘fewer Cian live oiillions in number; and whose history, itis now discovered. 
chiefly by the industry of our ceuntrymen, is connected with that of the 


three great civilized nations of continental Asia—ibe Findoos, the Chinese, 
and the Arabs. 


Of the stock of important information contained in Sit Stamford Raf- 
fies’s two large volumes, itis. but a small share whivh our limits will enable 
us to give. We hasten, however, to give sucha skeiclias these limits will. 
afford; and we shall do so ander the beads of Topegraphy—Climate—Phy-- 
sical — Moral Character — Inhabitants — Goverumeat — Law and Religion — 
Amusementsa— Language and Litereture—Agrieulture — State of -the Arts— 
Popt.ation—Civil “History and Revenve ; summing up wre whole with a few 
remarks on Colonization, 


The word Jawa,-carrupted by Eur opeans into Java, with less violence 
‘than osual to Asiatic orthography, is properly the name of the principal) 
nation of the istand, bestowed, as is commonin such cases, (of which we 
‘ave a domestic illustration in the word England.) upon the whole territory, 
nnd requiring, in the original, the addition of some soch words as Jand,’ 


etintry, island, &c. tic.—uiskivg the land, the country, or island of the 
«awa, 


Java lies between the longitudes of 105° 11’.and 114° 33’ east of Green-, 
lis extreme length 
is 666 statute miles, and its extreme breadth about 135; ut that breadth 
nequal, and income places docs not exceed 60 miles; so that the 


island lying close to Java, where itis narrowest, and seeming to form a 
t, is 914 English miles in tength, and abouti3i ia breadth. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the form of Java thus appears to 
be its irregularity, narrowness, and great length,—which- necessarily give it / 
an éxtraordivary extent of coast, render all its parts remarkably accessible, 
and have, iu ail probab ility, conwibured to its early civilization and im- 
provement. 


The island, however, is rather deficient in harbours ; the north coast af- 
fordiug bat one good one, that of Sus-abaya, formed by the vicinity of Ma- 
dura, with one good road-stead, that of Batavia; which indeed, from the 
depthof the bay, end the namber of isiands which shelter it, may almost 
deserve the nate of a harbour. The mildness of the seasons, and the tran- 
quillity of the seas, the absence ef typhoons, burricanes, and storms, ren- 
der this less a defect than it would prove in less favoured Jatitades. 


* Passing from the’ goast to the interior of the country,’ obsorves Sir . 
Stamford RaMes, * the stranger cannot fail to be strack with the boli outline 
and prominent features of its scenery. An uninterrupted series of large 


_mouniains, varying, in their elevation above the sea, from five to eleven. 


and even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting, in their round base and 
pointed tops, their voleanic origin, extend through the whole length of the 
island. The several large moantains comprised in this series, and which are 
in number 38, though diferent from cach other in external figure, agree in 
the genera) attsibate of volcanoes, having a broad base, gradually verging 
towards the summit. in the form of a cone. 


‘They al) rise from a plain, but litile elevated above the level of the sea‘ 
ani each must be considered as a separate mountain, raised by a cause 
éndependent of that which produced the others. Most of them have been 
formed ata very remote period, and are covered by the vegetation of many 
ages; but the isdications, and remains of thoir former eruptions, are nume- 
rous and unequivocal. The craters of several are completely extinct; those 
of others still contain small apertures, which contiaue to discharge sulphu- 
reous vapours and smoke: and many of them have had eruptions during 
late years. ‘ Besides the mountains of the larger series above described, 
there are extensive ranges of meuntaius of inferior elevation. sometimes 
connected with the larger series, and sometimes independent of them, which 
are also for the most part volcanic. Nuarereua ridges of hills traverse the 
country in various dircotions ; and the surface of the island, in general, 
independent of those more striking featyses, is ia ihc wost pact undulating 
aud aneven, except ex the scacuas& ! 
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i) +A country which ‘abounds ia mountains, is seldom deficient in rigors; 


accordingly, no region is perhaps better watered. Java is singularly {@- 
woured in the nomber of its strecms. The size of the island does not admit 
of the formation of large rivers; but there are probably fifty, that, in the 
fwet season, bear down rafts charged with timber, and other rough produce 
of the country ; and not less than five or six, at all times navigable, to eo 
distance of five or six miles from the coast. It would be vain to at 
pambering those which are previous to the ogriculturist; they are many 
hundreds, if not thousands. ' 

‘The following is a description drawn with equal happiness and fidelity, 
of this fine island. - 

‘The general aspect of Java, on the northern coast, is low; in meny 
places swampy, and overgrown with mangrove trees and bushes, partica- 
larly towards the west. The southern coast, on the contrary, consists almost 
entirely of a series of rocks and cliffs, which rise perpendicalarly to a coa- 
sidérable height. In the interior, stupendous mountains stretch longitadi- 
nally throughout the island; while others of aninterior elevation, aad in- 
uutaerable ranges of hills running in various directions, serveto form and 
confine plains and valleys of vatioes elevation and extent. On the nor- 
thern side, the ascent isin general very gradual from the seacoast to the 
immediate base of the mountains, pariicularly in the western part of the 
island, where it has the greatest breadth, aud Where the mountains are si- 
tuated far inland. 


‘ Although the northern coast is in'many parts flat and uninteresting, 
the interior and southern provinces, from the mountainous character of th 
country, may be reckoned amongst the most romantic and highly divers}- 
fied, in the world ; uniting all the rich and magnificent scenery which waving 
forests, never-failing streams, and constant verdure,’can preseot; heighten- 
ed by a pure atmosphere, and the glowing tunts of a trapical sun. 


* Quitting the low coast of the north, in many parts unhealthy, the trap 
veller can hardly advance five miles inland, without feeling a sensible im- 
rovement in the atmosphere and clintate. Ashe proceeds, at every step 
Re breathes a purer air, and surveys a brighter scene. At length he reaches 
the high lands. There the boldest forms of nature are tempered by the ru- 
ral arts of man; stupendous mountains clothed with abundant harvests ; 
impctaous cataracts tamed tothe peasant’s will. Here is perpetual verdure; 
here are tints of the brightest hue. In the hottest season the air retains its 
freshness; in the driest, the innumerable rills and rivulets preserve much of 
their water. These the mountain farmer diverts in endless conduits apd 
canals to irrigate the land, which he has laid iaterraces for its reception ; 
)at then decends to the plains, and spreads fertility wherever it flows; till 
at last, by numerous outlets, it discharges itself into the sca.’ 


: The account of the mineralogical strecture of the island, is summed 
up by Sir Stamford RaMfles as follows : 


* From these and ail other investigations yet made, the constitution of 
“Java appears to be exclusively volcanic. Yrom the vast Asiatie chain 

mountains, one branch of which terminates at Ceylag, proceeds another, 
which, traversing Arrakan, Pegu, and the Malayan pevinsela, extends to 
Sumatra, Banka, and Biliton, where it may be said to disappear. On Java; 
nv granite has been discovered. In its constitution as in its direction, it 
may be considered as the first of a series Of volcanic islands, Which extend 
nearly eastward from the Straits of Sunda for about twenty-five degrees.” 


This mineralogical constitution, we believe, is unfavourable to metals ; 
and no ores ere any where found sufficiently rich to reward the cost of wasb- 
ing them. A small quantity of quicksilver has been found ; and here and 
there a little cold, of fineness not exceeding 16 carats. ‘ 


The seasons in Java, as we may look for, are not a summer and a win- 
iter, in our Kuiopean sense of the words, but a wet and dry season, The 
westerly monseon, and, with it, wet and occasionally boisicrous weatber, is 
expected from October to March; andthe easterly winds and fair season 
fill up the rest of the year. In the lands which do not rise high above the 
‘evel of the sea, Fahreuheit’s thermometer in the morning is from 70° to,74- 
and at poon about 83°. In the ‘hottest times, it rarely rises to 90° any 
‘where. As the land rises, the thermometer falls from 70° to 65° and 
60°. at noon; atid on the summit of one of the mountajos, it has beep 
-observed as low as 27°. Ice as thick as a Spanish doilar haus been found; 
and hoar frcst, denomivated Bohan Upas, or poisonous dew, has been 
observed on the trees and vegetation of soure of the higher regions.’ Afler 
this account of the climate, we have the following most important re« 
; mark on its salubrity. 

‘The general infereoce which has been drawn by professfonal men, 
‘from the experience which the occupation of Java by the British has afford- 
jed, is, that with the exception of the town of Batavia, and some parts of the 
; Northern coast, the island of Java stands ona level, iv point of salubrit), 

with the beaithiest parts of British India, or any topical couaty mm tho 
world,’ : 
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Of the inhabitants and their manners, this is Sir Stamford Raflles’s 
very sensible account. . 


‘ The inhabitants of Java and Madura are in stature rather below the mid- 
dle size, though not so short asthe Bugis, and many of the other islanders. 
They are upon the whole well shaped, though less remarkabJy so, than the 
Malays, aad erect in their figures. Their limbs are slender ; and the wrisis 
atid ankles particularly small. In general they allow the body to retain its 
natural shape. The only exceptions to this observation are, an attempt to 
prevent the growth, or to reduce the size of the waist, by compressing it into 
the nartowest limits ; and thie practice still more injurious to female elegance 
of drawing too tightly that: part of the dress which covers the bosom. De- 
formity is very rare amoog them. The forehead is high, the eyebrows well 
marked and distant from the eyes, which are somewhat Chinese, or ra- 
thér Tartar, in the formation of the inner angle. The colour of the eye 
fis dark; the nose small and somewhat flat, but less so than the 
islanders generally. The mouth is well formed; but the lips are large, 
and theie beauty generally injured by the practice of filing and dying 
the teeth black, and by the use of tobacco, fire, &c. The check | 
bones are usually prominent; the beard very scanty; the hair of the head , 
generally lank and black, but sometimes waving in curls, and partially 
tinged with adeep reddish brown colour. The countenance is mild, placid, 
and thoughtful, and easily expresses respect, gaiecty, earnestness, indiffer- 
ence, bashfulness, or anxiety.’—* In complexion, the Javans, as well ag the 
other eastern islanders, may be considered rather as a yellow, than a copper 
coloured or black race. Their standard of beauty in this respect is a 
“virgin gold colour.”—* The women, in general, are nut so good looking as 
the men; ani, to Europeans, many of them, particularly when advanced ‘in 
age, appear hideously ugly.’—‘ The common people have little leisure*or in- 
clination for improving their minds, or acquiring information; but they are 
far from being deficicut in natural sagacity or docility. Their organs are 
acute and delicate; their observation is ready, and their judgment of cha- 
racter generally correct..—‘ Though deficient in evergy, ani excited to action 
with difficulty, the effect probably of an cnervating climate, and a still 
more enervating government, they are capable of great occasional exertion, 
and sometimes display a remarkable perseverance in surmounting obstacles, 
or enduring labours. No people can be more tractable ; and although their 
external appearance indicates listlessness, and sometimes stupidity, none 
possess a quicker apprehension of what is clearly stated, or attain a more 
rapid progress in what they have a desire to learn.’.—‘ The Javanese are 
remarkable for their unsuspecting and almostivfantine credulity. Suscep- 
tible of every impression that artifice may attempt to make upon them, and 
liable to every delusion propagated by the prejudiced or designing, they not 
inaptly compare themselves to a piece of white cloth,on which any dye or 
shade of colour may be laid. They lend an easy credence to omens, to 
prognostics of prophets, and to quacks. They easily become the dupes of 
any religious fanatic; and credit, without scraple or examination, his claim 
to supernatural powers,’ ‘ 


* When not corrupted by indulgence on the one hand, or stupified by 
oppression on the other, the Javans appear to be a generous and warm- 
hearted people ; in their domestic relations they are kind, affectionate, gen- 
tle, and contented. In their public, they are obedient, honest, and faithful. 
In their intercourse with society, they display, ina high degree, the virtues 
of honesty, plain-dealimg, and candour. . Their'jngenuousness is such, that, 
as the first Dutch authorities have acknowledged, prisoners brought to the 
bar oncriminal charges, if really guilty, vine times out of ten confess, 
without disguise or equivocation, the full extent and exact circumstances of 
their offences ; and communicate, when required, more informatioa on the 
matter at issue, than all the rest of the evidence."—‘ Hospitality is univer- 
sal among them; it is enjoined by their most ancient institutions, and prac- 
tised with readiness and zeal.’—‘* They are more remarkable for passive 
fortitude than active courage; and endure with patience. rather than make 
exertions with spirit and courage.’-—* They are little liable to those fits and 
starts of anger, or those sudden explosions of fury, which appear among 
northern nations.’ 

Sir Stamford Raffles informs us truly, that those wild acts of desperati- 
on, called macks, are far indeed from being common ; and he ads, * atro- 
cious crimes are extremely rare, and have been principally owing to mis- 
government when they have occurred ;’—an incontestable axiom, which 


misgovernment under which this character is formed, is described by Sir 
Stamford Raffles as follows. 


‘The Govérnment of the Javanese isa pure unmixed despotism ; but 
there are customs of which the people are very tenacious, and which the 
sovereign seldom invades.—His subjects have no right of liberty, of person 
or property : bis breath can raise the humblest individual from the dust to 
the highest diwinction—or wither the honours of the most exalted. There 
is no hereditary rauk ; nothing to oppose his will. Not only honours, posts 
and distinctions, depend upon his pleasure, but all the landed property of 
bis dominions remains at his disposal, and may, tegether with its cultiva- 
tors, be parceled out by his order among the officers of his household, the 
members of his family, the ministers of his pleasures, or the useful servants 
of the State. . Every officer is paid by grants of land, or by a power to re- 
ecive from the peasantry a certain proportion of the produce of certain 
villages or districts.” 

The orders of the despots are, as usual in the East, issued through a 
vivter(Pateh). There is a higher aod a Jower class of priwleged nobility, 
from among the first of which are chosen the officers of state, and the go- 





vernors of provinces, The second are a class of executive officers, who 


administer the inferior detajls of government. Of thé Oriental Archipelago, 
indeed, we may observe, that civilization and despotism seem to go hand in 
hand. Each tribe has-a government, despotic in proportion as it is improv- 
ed; and the scale may be traced from the naked négro tribes, who ackaow- 
ledge ne leaders,to the Javanese, who present a fine picture of unlimited 
despotism. Had we no owfer guides than the languages of the different 
tribes, these would afford_ample testimony of the fact. The langhago> ¥t 
Java is actually divided into two speeches, more distinct than any two dia- 
Tcts of the same European tongue,—a language for the master, and 
alanguage for the slave. The same- distinction is preserved as we 
descend in the scale of civilization; but less marked; until it disappears 
altogether, among the rude tribes; with whom no form of government is dis- 
coverable. Civil liberty or freedom belongs then, perhaps, only to the very 
highest, or to the lowest stages of society. The constitution of some Java- 
nese villages, presents a singular exception to the general despotism. In 
these we find a sort of elective constitution; but it is among the mountains, 
the usual haunts of freedom, that we discover these slender relics of it. 
The state of Law and Religion need not detain as long. 


‘ The judicial and executive powers are generally exercised by the same 


‘individual, The written law of the island, according to which justice is 


administered, and the courts cre regulated, is that of the Koran, as modified 
by custom and usage. The Javans have been now converted to the Maho- 
medan religion, about three centaries and a half, dating from the destruc- 
tion of the Hiadn kingdom of Mejapahit, in the year 1400(A. D. 1478) of the 
Javan tra. Of all the nations who bave adopted that creed, they are among 
the most recent converts; and it may be safely added, that few others are 
so little acquainted with its doctrines, and partake so little of its zeal and 
intolerance.’—‘ The courts of justice are of two descriptions ; those of the 
Panghitu or high priest, and those of the Jaksa, In the former, the Maho- 
médap law is more strictly followed ; in the latter, it is blended with the 
customs and usages of the country, The former take cognisance of capital 
offences ; of saits of divorce ; of contracts and inheritance: They are also, 
ia some respects, courts of appeal from the authority of the Jaksa. The 
latter take cognisanee of. thefts, robberies, and all inferior offences. Its 
officers are employed in taking down depositions, examining evidence, in- 
speeting the general police of the country, and in some measure acting as 
public prosecutors ; These last fanetions are implied in the title of the offiee 
itself, Jaksa meaning to guard or watch.’—‘ At the seat of government are 
supreme courts of the Panghute and Jaksa :—to these there is an appeal 
from similar, but inferior tribunals, established within each province. Pet- 
ty tribunals, unde: like names, are even established under the jurisdiction 
of a Demang, or chief of a subdivision, and sometimes of a Bahal, or head 
of a yillage ; but in these the authority of the Panghutu extend no further 
than to take down evidence to be transmittcd to some higher authority,. to 
settle petty disputes, and perform the ordinary ceremonies of religion, inse- 
parable among the Javans, as well as all other Mahomedans from the ad- 
ministration of jastice.’—* Such, however, is the nature of the native go- 
vernment, tbat these officers are considered rather as the law assessors, or 
counsel, of the immediate inferior officer of the executive government, than 
the independent ministers of justice. In euch cases as come before them, 
they examine the evidence, and point out the law and custom, to the exccu- 
tive officer, who is himself generally too ignorant and indolent to undertake 
it. When the evidence is gone through, and the point of law ascertained, 
the whole is brought before him; at whose discretion it remains to pass 
judgment, Itis, however, admitted, that in matters of little moment, where 
his passions and interests are not concersed. the decision is left to the law 
officers; but in all matters of importance, he will not fail to exercise his 
privileges of interference.’ This is truly aa abominable picture of dexpo- 
tism. 

The Amasements of the Javanese are a rude drama, where the actors 
are geveraliy masked ;—puppet-shows, danciog girls, as in other countries 
of the East ;—tilts and tournaments, in which it does not appear that much 
dexterity is displayed ;—tke chase, rather awkwardJy pursued ;—the combat 
of the tiger and the buffalo,—and of the former wih crimiaals, for the en- 
tertainment of the court! 

* In an exhibition of this kind which took place ahout ten years ago, two 
criminals were exposed for having set fire to a dwelling. They were pro- 
vided each with a kris, which was long, but broken off, or blunted, at the 
top; and the tiger was let in upon them separately, in alarge cage con- 
stracted for the parpose. The first was soon destroyed ; but the second, 
after a combat of nearly two hours, succeeded in killing the tiger, by re- 
peated cuts about the head and under the ears and eyes. On this a smaller 
tiger, or rather leopard, was letin upon him; and the criminal being equal- 
ly successfal in this combat, was released. TLis success, as in the judicial 
ordeals of the dark ages, was takeu for a manifestation by Heaven of his 
innocence, aud not only secured bis pardon, but procured for him the rank 
of a Mantr?, as a recompense for the danger io which he was exposed in its 
vindication.’ ‘ . 

This termination of the combat, however, we are obliged to remark, 
displays the refined ferocity of the native character, ia a more favourable 
light than truth will allow; for the fate of the prisoner is usvally inevitable, 
whatever be his dexterity of courage. The Javanese are incurable gamblers, 
They delight in cock and quail fighting, and even stake money upen a bat- 
tie between twe crickets or grasshoppers, the litle warriors being stimulated 
to the fight by the titiliation of a blade of grass! They are particulariy ad- 
dicted to games of chance, from the highest tothe lowest. They form « 
principal oecupation ef the court ; and the meanest labourers are to be seen im 
groups along the bighways, women aq well as men, staking their bard-eara- 
ed wages,—ang their arms and clothes, when the former are exapeuded. 
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Of the interesting subjects of Language, and Literature, we can afford 
bot a brief sketeh. In Java and Madura, there are three distinct langu- 
ages ;—-the Javanese, the language of the populous, fertile, and more civi- 
lized portion of Java ;—the Sunda, the langoage of the mountaineers of 
the west end, embracing about a third of the whole area of the Island, but 
comprehending not more than a tenth of the population ;—and the language 
of the Island of Madura, The two last are very rade and uncultivated 
Jangeages, and bear tothe Javanese, in many respects, the same relation 
that the Ccltic languages of Britain do to the English,—The languages of 
Java (and. the same observation may indeed be extended to many others of 
the Archipelago, atleast toall that have received avy portion of cultivation) 
seem to bo composed of four distinct parts. The first of these, and the 
basis of the language, is the aboriginal dialect of the Savage tribe, from 
which the nation sprung; the second, the great Insular langaage of Asia ; 
the third the Sanscrit; and the foggth the Arabic.— Commercial intercourse 
has introduced, in minute portion Persian, Chinese, Telinga, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English, which are yet hardly naturalized. The aboriginal 
For the great and 
singular discovery of a general insular language, we are indebted to that 


. indefatigable ani able scholar, Mr. Marsden. This language extends from 


Madagascar, inclusive, to the South Sea Islands; the Philippines, and 
Guinea or Papua.—Of the people, by whom it was invented, not a record re- 
Miains; every thing concerning then: is Jost in the wreck of time.—The Sans- 


crit language, introduced into the Archipelago, through the medium of Re-. 


ligion and Learning, and protected against oral corruptions by an alphabet 
formed on almost perfect principles, exists in great purity and abundance 
in the Javanese, the most cultivated of the Insular tongues. If becomes 
rare in proportion as the tribes become more barbarous; and the progres- 
sive decrease is traced through the Bali, the Madurese, Sunda, Malay, 
Batiak, Lanpung, Bugis and Macassar, until it disappears altogether in 
the dialects of the savages or cannibals.—From this one fact we may easily 


estimate the great influence of the institutions of the Hindvos, in’ civilising’ 


the tribes of the Oriental Islands. 


The Arabic language has followed, as usual, the Arabic religion; its 
infinence has been mostly exerted on the maritime dialects, butis considerable 
ju none. The Arabs. particularly in their decline, had not naval skill to 
make such distant conquests.—This, and their frequent harsh consonants, 
so foreign to the soft and vocal genius of the East Insular tongues, have 
contributed to exclude it. The Javanese language, in its structure, is re- 
maikable-for simplicity. It is copious to exuberance, and abounds in 
synonymous terms. It is, as already noticed, divided into a polite, and or- 
dinary dialect; to which isto be added, an absolete dialect, the language 
of the priesthood of a former religion, and now superseded by the Arabic— 
perhaps, too, the language of literature, and the only written language, 
till banished by the apostles of Mahomedanism, when necessity suggested 
the adoptipn of the vernacular tongue; as, with ourselves, the Reformation 
contributed te the disuse of the corrupted Latin, which was used in religion 
and literature before it.—The literature of Java, with exceptions too inconsi- 
derable to deserve notice, is all poetical, or rather metrical. This an incon- 
testable proof of barba:ism.. People write for amusement, before they write 
for utility or instruction. It is only whea they have something of intrinsic 
importance to tell} that they have recource to sober prose. The Javanese 
authors still deal only in dreams, prodigies, supernatural agency, and mys- 
teries; and their most recent as well as most ancient works are equally in 
verse. 


Javanese literature may be classed under the four following subdivisi- 
ons.—Songs, or odes, in the vernacular language.— Romances in the Kawi, 
or obsolete dialect, founded in Hinda legends adapted to Javanese localities ; 
~ romances in the vernacular tongue, foun:led on ancient Javanese stury;— 
and, lastly, Metrical Histories of the last three hundred years of Javanese 
history ;—with a strange mixture of accurate detail, imbecile credulity, and 
monstrous absardity, but still affording a faithful picture of the beman mind, 
in this stage of society. 

As usual in such cases, the Songs, the simple effusions of nature, are 
much betcer than the more elaborate efforts of bad taste, affectation, and 
puerility —The Romances in the Kawi, or obsolete language, afford now 
and then a bold metaphor or simile, probably borrowed from the original 
Hindu stock, which deserves the name of Poetry ; but the two remaining 
departments have nothing to redeem them from the charges of utter inanity 
or trifling puerility. The following isa epecimen from an epitome of th 
Mababarat in the ancient Javanese. The appearagce ofthe Panda forces 
going to battle is described. 


‘Their march commeneed with the morning, and with warlike shouts 
they quitted Wirata. All attired in red, like the sun beginning his fizhi 
from the ocean, they made their appearance. Like the sun whew about 
to disperse light on the world, or when appearing over the summits of the 
hills, when the woods, the clouds, the mountains, and all nature partakes 
of the red hue of his morning beams,—thus appeared the army of the Pan- 
dus.’ 


Wecome next to the most importaat and perfect of their arts, that of 
Agricalture. 


‘The island of Java,’ saysour author, ‘is a great agricultural country ; 
its soil is the grand source ef its wealih. In its cultivation, the inhabitants 
exert their chief industry: and upou its produce they rely, not only for 
their subsistence, but the few artictes of fureign luxury, or convenience, 
which they parchase. The Javans are a nation of husbandmen, and exbibit 


that simple stru¢iure of society iacident to such a stage of its progress, To 









the crop, the mechanic looks immediately for his wages, the soldier for his 
pay, the magistrate for his salary, the priest for bis stipend, and-the govern- 
ment for its tribute. The wealth of a province or village is measured by 
the extent and fertility of its land, its facilities for rice irrigation, and tho 
number of its baffaloes.’ : 


‘The soil of Java, though in many parts much neglected, is remarke- 


- ble for the abundance and variety of its productions. With very little care 


or exertion on the part of the cultivator, it yields all that the wants of the 
island demand, and is capable of supplying resources far above any thidg 
that the indolence or ignorance of the people, either oppressed undeg ths 
despotism of their own sovereigns, or harassed by the rapacity of stran¢- 
ers, have yet permitted them to enjoy. Lying under a tropical sub, it pro- _ 
duces, as before observed, all tbe fruits of a tropical climate ; while ju 
many districts, its mountains and eminences make ap for the diderente’ of 
latitude, and give it, though only a few degrees from the Equator, all the - 
advantages of temperate regions. The bamboo, the cocoanat tree, the su- 
gar-eane, cotton shrub, and the ceffee plant, here flourish in the greatest 
iuxuriance, and yield products of the best quality, Rice, the'great staple of 
subsistence, covers the slopes ofthe mountains and the low ficlds, and gives 
a retarn of thirty, forty, or fifty fold; while maize, or even wheat and rye, 
and the other plants of Europe, may be cultivated to advantage on high and 
inland situations: Such is the fertility of the soil, that, in’some places, after 
yielding two, and sometimes three crops in the year, it is not necessary even 
to change the culture. Water, which isso mach wanted, and which is sel- 
dom found in requisite abundance in troplcal regions, here flowsin the great 
ext plenty. Nothing. can be conceived more beautiful 10 the eye, or more 
gratifying to the imagination, than the propect of the rich variety of hill and 
dale, of rich plantations and fruit-trees or forests, of natfral streams ani 
artificial currents, which presents itself to the eye in several of the eastern 
and middle proviaces, at some distance from the coast.—The whole country, 
as seen from mountains of considerable elevation, appears a rich, diversified, 
and well-watered garden, animated with villages, interspersed with the most 
Inxuriant fields, and covered with the freshest verdare.’ This indeed is a 
bright account of a land higlily gifted. —* The farming stock of the cultivator 
is as limited as his wants are few, and his cottage inartificial.* It usvally 
consists of a pair of buffaloes, or oxen, and a few rude implements of bus- 
bandry” ‘The catile are strong and excellent, and, from the abundance of 
vegetation, always in high concition,—very differeut from the herds of Hin- 
dustan, condemned to starvation during that large portion of the year when 
vegetable life is half destroyed. The implements of husbandry are a plough, 
harrow, hoe, pruning-knife, and a réaping-knife ; the whole of which, ta- 
ken together, do not cost more than from seven to ten shillings. No dressing 
is applied to U¥e land. For the principal husbandry, that of wet rice, water 
supplies its place, not only fertilizing the ground, but even supplying ihe 
plant perhaps with a large portion of its nourishment. The practice of tak - 
ing a rotation of crops, is of course not systematically pursued, bat it is 
understood. A green crop generally follows a white crop ; and thus we have 
pulses, farinaceons roots, and perennial cottons following the rice crop. 
But this last is the grand object of attention.” ‘The rice is of two kinds; 
that which grows submerged in water, and that which grows in dry lands, 
like our Kuropean grains, The former is the most extensively cultivated. 
the most prodactive, and the most valuable.’ 


The Javanese are skilful in the culture of the first, and comparatively ,ig- 
norant of the management ofall dry crops, in which there is no substitate for 
dressing the land, so happily supplicd in the other by the abundance and 
skilful distribution of water. 


Next to rice, the most important article of husbandry is maize, or In- 
dian corn, the culture of which is rapidly increasing’ of late years; as the 
population increases and presses upon the demand for tice, by bringing into 
cnhiure most of the good lands calculated for yielding the latter on the pre- 
seat sysiem of busbandry. Farimaceous roots, and pulses in almost endless 
variety, come next in importance ; to which, if we add the oil-giving planty, 
the useful and abundant palms, the sugar cane, the cotton and tobacce 


‘plants, the coffee and pepper plants. with many inferior spices, a profusion 


of fruit-trees and useful woods, we stall find that no country in the world 
can compare with this fine island in the variety and richness of its husbandry 


The atate of the Arts among the Javanese will not occupy us leng ; and 
to the sciences, they are absolutely strangers, They are ignorant of the 
most common rules of Arvhmetic. The Bramins introduced among them 
some knowledge of Hindu asironomy ; vestiges of which, as well as of the 
Indian calendar, map still be traced. It would be out of place to give any 
detailed accoant of those domestic arts which bestow upon them that portioa 
of comfort which distinguishes them from savages. They are cheaply, and, 
on the whole, comfortably lodged, with a view to the climate they inhabit, 
certainly a happy and temperate one for those who were born to dweN 
in it. Natore supplies them in profosion with the materials of house- 
building: the teak, or the bamboo, and the palm, are constantly at 
hand; and a hundred plants yield the materials of aseful cordage. The 
Javanese co not want skill to apply them, and can lodge themselves 
very tolerably with afew hours’ labour. They are decently clothed with 
a coarse but durable fabric of cotton cloth; @ manufacture which, ia 
their ignorance of machinery, and of the division of labour, is compa- 
ratively high priced. Like alf semi-barbarians, they are skilful imita- 
tors; and mimic, with surprising aecaracy, the finest works in gold 
and silver, and are not unsuccessful even in the fabrication of iron asd 
wood. They want, in short, buta little instruction, and a little more eecu- 
rity, to make rapid progress in the ordinary aris. 


——— 
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-Stated as low as 7. Java is the only country of Asia that we know of, the 


stances, earn from four to five-katis a day; and a kati being equivalent to 


“of landed tenures tends a to the encouragement of marriage, and 


_ hours his petty tenement with his oyn hand ; and it is only here and there 


‘ is almost impossible, without supposing the calemity of a<ivil war, or some 
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We comenow to the important subject of Population. Therpopulation 
of Java, as estimated by a census made in 18%, is 4,615,270. Caensiderable 
omissiovie, however, aré supposed to have been made; and there can be 
little doubt that the-actunl popalation. is moderately estimated at five milli- 
ens; a namber greater than the whole population'of the New World on its 4 
AMiscovery oud the cxistence of which, in this island, was, within these ten 
years, almost as litt suspected in Europe as 'thatof America before the 
voyage of Columbus. The lowest estimate gives to Java a population of 
about 100 to a square mile, whichis bat half the density of that of oar old 
provinces in Bengal. according 10 the first living Oriental authority, Mr. 
Colebroke. .In some of the more fertile and populous districts, we find it 
stated as high as 280; while,in one, ‘and that a considerable district, it is 


population of which is rapidly increasing ; and we may see. from the state- . 
ment now given, tbat there is abundant room for it. ‘The frame of society, 
in this respect, more resembles an American colony than any nation of Eu- 
ope er Asia, The island'oaght to contain ten millions of inhabitants, if 
scopled .in the ratio gf Bengal, rnd “* millions, if peopled to the extent: 
of Great Britain. The rapid increase of population is confined to the eastern || 
districts, distinguished above the western by their fertility, and whieh had - 
been wasted and depopulated abont sixty years ago, but. which have since 
been in a state of uninterrupted peace. From some highly interesting do-. 
coments in our possession, we consider the doubling period in ‘these to be 
little more thay 35 years. In some sitnations, of peculiar advantage for 
fertility vf soil,, salubrity of climate, and abundance of new land, the doubi- 
ing period.is ascertained to be under 20 years. An interesting document 
given by our author shows that, in the comparatively steril mountains of 
the west, the doublirg period, on the contrary, is aslong as 375 years. 
#ven in the towna of the estern districts, the doubling period is not longer 
than 45 years. The capitalof the Suitan, which, when it was founded 
in 1655, did not contain five thousand inhabitants, now contains more than 
eighty thausand ; and that of the Sehunan, founded nearly about the same 
time, of which the_population was also considerable, thoogh greater, is now 
one huodred and.five thousand, The following extract illustrates the causes 
sof this, rapid. increase. 


* The peasantry of Java easily procuring the necessaries of life, seldom 
nim at the improvement of their condition. Rice is the principal food of all 
classes of the people, and the great staple of their agriculture. -Of this’ 
Neeessary article, it is.calculated Ahat a labourer can, in ordinary circum- 


one pound and a quarter avoirdupois, is reckoned a sufficient allowance for 
the eupport of an adult in these regions. The labour of the women in Java, 
is estimated almost as highly as that of the men; and thus a married cou- 
pie can maintain eight or ten persons; and as a family seldom exceeds half 
that number, they have commonly half their carning applicable for the pur- 
chase of little comforts,—for implements of agricultysre,—for clothing and 
lodging. ‘The two.last articles cannoi be expensive in a country where the 
childrea generally go naked; and where the siwplest structure possible, is 
snfficient to afford the requisite protection against the elements.’ 


Ia the present relation of land subsistence, to population, the condition 
tbe rapid increase of the inhabitants. The whole ocenpied land af the island 
is meted eut.to the people in petty farms of an acre or two to each family, so 
that there is hardly sucha thing as a mere day-labourer. Fach persant la- 


in the most populous districts, that this state of society is broken in npon, by 
the presure of the populatien, on the lands which admit of culture on the 
present system of husbandry. A famine has not been known for sixty years ; 
and in the present ratio of the population to the land that aupports them, it 


great convalsion of nature; for the soil yields its productions, in many in- 
stences, independent of season. A second ora third crop might be forced, 
and often is forced, on the failure of a first or. second; so that a partial scar- 
eity is the worst calamity that need be apprebended ia the ordinary course 
of things. A country 80 situated, necessarily presents to ws the rare and 

leasing spectacle of a society without pauperism ;—for a few victims of the 
Seohveredan law of mutilation, or those of a jJoathsome disorder, who are 
denied the sapport of their relations, can scarcely be considered as excep- 
tions. 

A wery brief sketch of the civil history of the Javanere is all that we have 
time to give, and perhaps all that the public, under any circumstances, ex- | 
pect. The too ample details into which Sir Stamford Reffles has entered on 
this — age indeed, in our opinion,- among the greatest blemishes of 
his work. - 

When Earopeans and Mahomesdans first became acquainted with the Ja- 
yanese, towards the close of the sixteenth century, the beat part of the island 
was subject to the Hindu sovereigns of Majapahit, in the eastern end of the 
island. ‘The people were then Hindus, of the sect of Buddha, as is asserted 
by tradition, and more satisfactorily attested by the numerons, and indeed 
splendid relies of that worship which still exist in the ruins of architecture 
and sculpture. They had Bramins among them who adopted the arts of In- 
dia, and kept up an intercourse with the eastern coast of the Peninsula, the 
gountry from which they first received their religion. Like other Hindus, 
Ahey possessed ne annals; but the curious nnatiquary, if not the historian, is 
g£nabled to trace their connexion with continental India, about three hun- 
red years further back than our first acquaintance with them. In the 
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Christian year 1478, the dynasty of Majapahit._ was overthrown by emi- 
grants from Arabia and the neighbouring isles, already converted, thiefl 
through the aid of the proselytes they had ‘made emong the natives; '# 
Islamism was established on the rains of the ancient religion, the monarchy 
was dismefbered, and the great lerds, or nobles, in charge of the provinces, 
became petty independent sovereigns in their respective - districts. ' This 
state of things continued until! the close of the sixteenth century, though 
same chiefs made on others, during this interval, successful usurpations or 
conquests. In this manner were formed the small kingdomw of Cheribkon, 6f 
Jacatra, and of Bantam, names knewn in Europe; because with these Ja- 
vanese States, which were maritime, took place the first intercourse of our 
earliest commercial adventurers to the’Hast. Towards the close of the 16th 
century, the Lords of Mataram, a central province of the islaud, commient- 
ed a successful course of conquest ; and in about balf a centary reduced the 
whole island, excepting perhaps. Bantam. to a real or nominal subjection fo 
their authority. About this period, the *Puich arrived. on the island. ‘They 
acquired. in time a supremacy over Bantim. They made a conquest of Ja- 
catra, in spite of the arms of ‘Mataram;.and towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the supremacy over the. kingdom of’ Cheribon was yie! 

to them-by the.sovereign of Mataram. .From that petiod, until the cem 
mencement of the eighteenth century, they succeeded by degrees in wrest- 
ing fram the Javanese, by intrigue or conquest, the whole north coast of ihe 
island, with the entire eastern extremity, to the Province of Malang, dowa- 
wards. Towards the middle of the 18th century, the weakness of the nati¥e 
power, and both the weakness and notorious inability of the mercantile go- 
vernment of the Dutch, breught on adestructive warfare of many years’ ech 
tinuance, which ended in the schism of the native sovereignty, which has 
established, nearly as it now stands, the political condition of the island. 
In 18F1 the firm couneils, aided by the personal presence of the laie lamerit- 
ed Ear! of Minto, placed Java ander the protection of the British nation: «- 
ter no contemptible straggie. In 1816 it was restored to the Dutch. ‘This 
is probably as,much of the history-of Jaya, as cen interest the popular or gt- 
neral reader. 


The subject of Revenue rext cecupies ovr attention. The whale reve. 
noe of Java appears to be a million sterling and upwards; a prodigious 
sum, if we consider the uncivilized and opimproved state of the balk of the 
population. But it will appear still greater, if we take into view the smail 
expense at which, fromits peculiar situation, the island might have been 
maintained as a British possession : no frontier to guard against an enemy; 
on the southern coast, an inaccessib’e iron-bound shore; on the north, a 
triumphant navy; and within, tranquillity and content, a garrison of 3000 
men was then more than adequate. The principal branch of this revenue ia 
a land rent, as in other countrics of the East; but in Java, the condition pf 
society was notaufliciently improved to sagvest the advantage of commuting 
payments in kind, and other irregular cogtribations, inte an uniform money 
rent, until the vigorous period of the British administration, when thischange 
was happily effected. The sovercign’s right to the property of the soil, is 
fally established inJava. The whole island is like a great Russian and Po- 
lish estate, of which the sovereign is the lord or proprietor, the people the 
serfs, and the nobles.or officers of government the overseers and collectors. 
The island is parcelled outduiy petty farms of an acre or two, to the penny- 
less peasant; and the rents fali into the improvident hands of the govern. 
ment, instead of these of a proprietor, not a farthing of it going to the im- 
provement of the land. -One-half of the estimated produce of the best lands, 
and one third of that of the worst, is exacted by the sovereign as his share, 
We may be quite sure that countries only of the most singular fertility, 
could withstand sq exorbitant. and in Kuiope so unheard. of a demand; and 
we may be also certain, that whenever sach a plan is systematically 
persevered in, the countsy js doomed to inevitable and irretrievable po- 
verty. We regret to say, that. following the pernicious example of the 
revenue rysien-mongers of Madias, the British government of Java adopted 
this principal of taxation in its utmost rigour ; aud in ‘ the revenue instruc- 
tions’ issued by them to their officers, we accordingly discover, that the 
most ordinary rate of their demands is one half the estimated crop, at-a va- 
ue of the Collector's choosing, and that a fourth is the lowest demand, 


This destructive system must be abandoned; and a private right of 
property in the soil gredually introduced. Thereis no country in which it is 
easier, if indeed it be easy anywhere, to surrender power illegally claimed 
and establisbed. In the list of texes, there are several that deserve to be 


| noticed, for their simgularity. The revenuc ou sait is censurabie, because 


The salt is retailed from the public wanchouses, at about 
Other taxes there are upon the necessaries of 
life, in the pernicions form of licenses, as on butehers’ meat, &e. &c. There 
still exist excise duties on articles that should not be exciseable,—in short, 
upon almost all articles, in the form of market duties and transit duties, 
&e. But the vilest source of revenue of all, is the commercial and agricul- 
tnral monopoly of coffee. The philanthrophy, and public spirit of our au- 
thor, when he administered the affairs of Java, effected wonders in the re- 
formation of these abases ; and his liberal views would have been completed 
had the colony remained a few years longer in our possession. The most 
singniar article of revenue is the birds’ nests. We find a regular revenue, of 
above three handred thousand rupees, carried yearly to account for a few 
swallows’ nests, colleeted at litile or no expense. Kis, in short, like levy- 
ing a tax to this amount on the Chinese, the consumers of this very ridicu- 
lous luxury. The last subject of revenue which we sha'l notice, is opium. 
Seventy thousand pounds werght of this drag are annually smoked in Java, 
as inuocenily, perhaps, and we think more so than spirituous liquors are 
cousamed ip this couutry, A chest of opium (133 lbs.) which is manufac- 


it is a monopoly. 
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tured for 400 rupecs, is sold im Bengal for 2000, for the benefit of the hocal 
goverament; and, being made again the subject of taxation, is ultimately 
yetailed to the Javanese at four times the last sum. 


The last subject we have to treat is Colonization, on which we shall be 
very brief. Making due allowance for the fertility of Java, and its capacity 
to smyport a numerous population, we do not consider that itis at present 
peopled to more than one fourth of what it appears capable of majntaining, 
or twenty millions of people. There is abundant room, therefore, for emi- 
grants from otber countries: and, from whatever climate they be, they may 
find a genial residence. By the account ‘of Sir Stamford Raffles, not more 
than one-seventh part of the area of the Island is occupied. Whatever ob- 
jéctions to colonization may exist in (he case of continental India, and, even 
there, we belicve them to originate in no better motives than the dread of 
encroachment upon patronage, and the poor envy which power always feels 
towards freedom and fair competition, Java appears to us not to afford the 
shadow of one. The native population have no abhorrence of Earopean, or 
other foreign manners; no gloomy onsociableness of disposition ; but the 


very réverse. The diversity of religion, manners, and Jaws, appears at first 
‘view an obstacle, bat is really none. It is edifying to irace the effects of 


that very diversity in the universal forbearance and liberality which it io- 
duces. We discover, in the Asialic group of isles, the only great theatre 
where the varied population of Asia and Europe, even of Africa and Ame- 
rica, méet none of thé bigotry and intolerance which belong to most of them 
in their own country. A striking exampié¢ may be quoted of its effects. There 
is a tearple ip the town of Batavia, the joint property of the Chinese and Ma- 
homedans, where the worship of the god of Mahomed, and the deity of the | 
Bonzes, is alternately performed. Nay, the Christians are tolerant to each 
other; and divine worship is performed in more than one of the churches of 
Java to both Catholies and Protestants. Were an entire freedom of colo- 
nization permitted, aright of private property in the soil established, jus- 
tice respoctably administered, an entire freedom of commerce being of course 
supposed,—we do not hesitate to pronounce that Java, from its fertile soil 
and fortunate situation, would. in a very moderate period of time, become 
the first colony in the world. Until those principles be acted spon, we des- 
pair of seeing Java; or any other Indian settlement, any thing than a bur- 
den to the mother country, and an object of patronage to the party in power. 
We have no opportunity of estimating, from experience, the advantages 
which an industrious race of colonists would prodace, except in the instance 
of the Chinese; and here it is quite undeniable. The laboar, skill, and en- 
terprize of 34,000 of that indefatizable people, produce incalculable advan- 
tages to Java, which are to be traced in ever department of industry. We 
tay, from this instructive fact, form some estimate of what the superior ge- 
nias and intelligence of European colonists could effect. 


But we must now hasten toa conclusion; and shall only add a few 
remarks on the general character of the work itself—The book is 
hastily written, and not very well arranged. Itis a greatdeai too bulky, 
and too expensive; to be popular ; and has, consequently, not been nearly 
so much read as its intrinsic mérits entitle it to be. The style is fluent, buat 
diffase, and frequently careless. We should guess that Sir Stamford 
Raffles composes with too much facility, and blots too little. The sixth 
and seventh chapters, which describe the oharacter, babits,. manners, cus- 
toms, and amusé¢ments of the people, are the best of the whole. work, and 
indeed excellent. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh, which give an account of 
the Religion and History, are by-far the worst. In determining the Chro- 
nology, great errors have been committed. Thereis a propensity to mag- 
nify the importance of the early story of the Javanese; and, in calculating 
and adapting the Native, to Christian time, the principle has been wholly 
mistaken, and an error of several years throughout the whole is the conse- 
quence, The map is the best ever compiled; and the plates equally correct 
and beautiful, such as might be expected from the long established reputa- 
tion of Mr. Daniel. 





Alphabets, 


LT’ Alfabet Européen appliqué aux Langues Asiatique; Ouvrage élémentaire, 
utile da tout Voyageur en Asie. Par C. F. Volney, Comte et Pair de France, 
Membre de l Academie Frangaise, Honoraire de la Societé Asiutique, séante 4 
Caleutta. Paris, chez Firmin Didot. 


Ail the alphabets now employed, from the western extremity of yar 
to the Inius, may be traced with historical certainty to one original,—the 
Pheniciao, Samaritan, or Syriac. Of these contiguous countries, the let- 
ters and the langaages always analogous, were once probably the same. 
* Phenicia and Palestine,’ says Mr. Gibbon, ‘will for ever live in the me- 
mory of mankind: since America, as well as Europe, has received Letters_ 
from the one, and Religion from the other.’ It was in that primitive charac- 
ter, and not in the Hebraic, that the sacred historian delivered to posterity 
the only. authentic records of the creation of the world, and the primeval 
transactions of the human race. 


About the same period, the Phenician communicated to the savages of 
Europe the knowledge of letters. The testimony of Herodotus, and the 
general current of tradition, attest the Phenician origin of the Greek alpha- 
bet. Weare aware, that the former is ambiguous; and that the passage 
may mean merely, that the followers of Cadmus introduced certain letters 
py A unknown to the inhabitants of Greece, and in which their alpha- 

et was deficient; not that they first taught the use of letters to an illite- 
rate people: Yet the contrary is the more obvious construction; and, in 





ference, and that with considerable confidence, from the relative position 
of the letters which constitute the alphabet. In an arrangement. wholly ar- 
‘bitrary, itis scarcely possibile, that the same order should be generally ob- 
served, as we'finditin the Syrian end Grecian alphabets, unless the one 
were borrowed from the other. , A; B, C, D, &e.—there is no reason why 
these letters should follow in this order: one is a vowel, and the other three 
consonants, and each produced by different organs of speech. The order 
wight consequently be inverted, without violating any conceivable prinoj- 
ple. The general agreement is therefore a conclusive proof of the origin of 
the more modern. Like its original too, the Greek was first written from 
the right hand to the left. Yet it is singular, that of the four characters 
which, as Pliny inform as, were subsequently added by Palamedes, three 
existed in the Syriac alphabet, and might have been introduced from the 
first. The most singular thing, however, is, that the Greeks were no soon- 
er in possession of this new instrument, than they brought it toa degree of 
perfection, which it never attaiaed in the country of its birth. There the 
the short vowels are uniformly omitted, and left to the sagacity of the rea- 
der to supply ; but we believe, that in the most ancient and rudest of the 
Greck | eens which have been preserved, the vowels are regularly 
inserted. 


The Pelasgi, says Pliny, first brought letters into Latium. Now, the 
Pelasgi bad originally occupied that part of Greece, into which Cadmus 
and his Phenicians had introduced the Syriac alphabet: and consequently, 
we cannot be surprised to find, that the characters which they brought into 
Italy, were the same with those first used by the Grecks. The letter E 
had @riginally the powers both of K and G. On the column of Duilius, 
there was inscribed leciones and macistratos, for legiones and magistratus. G 
was added to the alphabet in the 6th century of the republic. Dionysius 
Halicarnessensis had seen at Rome, in the temple of Diana, a colamn, on 
which Servius Tallivs had caused the laws to be engraved; and he has re 
corded, that it exhibited the most ancient charavters of Greece. The em- 
pire of Rome disseminated its letters to the utmost extremity of the West, 
where, perpetuated by the art of printing, literature new seems to bid de- 
fiance to those events which have swept from the earth the ancient mouu- 
ments of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian knowledge, and threatened to 
involve even those of Greece and Rome in one general ruin.—We must now 
pursue our inquiries into the Kast. 


The Hebraic character seems to have been broaght by the Jews from 
Babylon; and, after the captivity, gradually supplanted the Samaritan, io 
which the sacred books had previously been written. M. l’Abbé Barthcle- 
my, in a dissertation on two medals of Antigonus, king of Jadea, (one of 
the last of the Asmonean princes), both of which are in Samaritan charac- 
ters, observes, that, to the proofs dtawn from medals, of the Samaritan 
character being employed to a math later period than is usually supposed, 
may be added two passages, one drawn from the Misna, a work composed 
bear the end of the 2d century, and another from the Talmud of Jerusalem, 
between 60 and 70 years later. ‘ These two passages,’ says M. Barthelemy, 
‘ declare in substance, that the texts of the Bible destined to be publicly 
read, shouid be without Chaldaic paraphrases, and in Assyrian ietters. 
But that it is permitted for private use to employ a copy, in which the para- 
brase isincorporated with the text, and written in Samaritan characters.’ 
his passage, in which ‘the Hebraic character is termed Assyrian Jetters, 
‘may suffice to show the opinion entertained by the Jews, ata period long 
subsequent. The Hebraic character may certainly have been that in use in 
the celebrated cities founded by Ninus and Semiramis, whose structures 
attested the progress which the arts had made at the time they flourished. 
Bat the matter must be considered as still doubtful; and the affirmative 
does not appear to be confirmed, by an inspection of the bricks recently 
brought to Europe from Babylon. 


The conquests of the early Caliphs extinguished the ancient letters and 
literature of Asia, from the Mediterranean to the Indus. Io their room was 
introduced the recently invented Arabic character. After a few centuries, 
.when the memory and the names of ancient philosophers, poets, and histo- 
rians, were finally obliterated, Asia might again boast of poets, endowed 
with warm imaginations; and with powers of vivid description, and might 
number her annalists, whose accuracy as to dates and political events, in 
times subsequent to the Mohamedan era, might have obtained for them the 
title of historians, were the chief object of history to ascertain dates, to re- 
gister the births and deaths of kings, or to record, without describing, the 
wars which confirmed or overturned a reigning dynasty, 


The original of the Arabic character is thus stated by the learned 
.Baron de Sacy. 


‘ The best Arabian historians agree, that the written character now used by 
that nation, was invented only in the beginning of the fourth century of the He- 
gyra, about the year 910 of our era, by the Visir Ebn Mocla; and that it was less 
an invention; than a reform, rendered necessary by the disorder, which the ca- 
price and negligence of copyists had introduced into the character previously made 
use of. This anterior character was brought for the first time (about the year 658 
of our era) to the countries of Mecca and Medina, where the art of writing was 
previously unknown. ‘Lhe first inhabitant of Mecca who learned it, was Harb, a 
cousin german of Mohamed’s father, who was born, as is well known, in A. D. 
571.. This Harb acquired it from an inhabitant of Hira, who had himself learned 
it at Anbar, from two Arabs of the tribe of Tai, who had come to settle there. | 
Hira and Anbar are two cities on the Euphrates. 


‘In the most antient Arabian monuments, this character was of a square form, 
similar to the Assyrian character called estranguelo, Now, as the tribe of Tai, 
established in the Syrian desert, always carried on a commercial intercourse with 
the coast, we are entitled to conclude, that it was in fact the Syrian alphabet, then 





the absence of any testimony, we sbould be disposed to draw the same ia- 


used, which the twe Arabs brought tothe cities of Anbar and Hira, Tis conclas 
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sion is cerraborated by the cifeumstance, that the present namber of 28 Arabic 
characters, and their order in the alphabet, are not of so antient a date, and that 
before Mohamed the leticrs were classed according to the relative order of the 22 
Syrian letters.” 

Stretching eastward from the Indus, to the doubtful limits of the Chi- 
nese empire, where alphabetical writing gradually disappears, the inhabi- 
tants have retained and employ their antient characters. The number cf 
different alphabets actually used within the space described is uncertain, 
probably not less thantwenty. But all those known to Ruropeans discover 
a common origin. 1. There is a general agreement in the position of the 
letters in the alphabet. 2.\Zach letter is a syllable, consisting either of a 
vowel, or of:a consonant and vowel, both denoted by a single character. 
These peculiarities of the Indian alphabets are universal, however great 
the diserepancy in the form of the letters, as in those of Tibet, Ava, &c. 
and are amply safficient to justify the inference, that they are all derived 
from one original alphabet. But was this the Deva Nagari iu which the 
Brahmans now write their-antient books? The beauty and rounded forms 
of this character in its present state, scarcely allow us to ascribe it toa 
remote antiquity ; and aumberiess inseriptions attest the former existence of 
characters now unknown. The original prototype is probably lost; bat it 
may inthe lapse of-ages have undergoue alterations and improvements, and 
the various alphabets of Iadia may have beeo trausplapted from it, at dif- 
ferent periods, to jhe countries where they are now found. 


To whatever period, the invention of letters in Hindustan. may be as- 
signed, two facts seem unquestionable. +. That the period when they re- 
ecived their present arrangement, must have been one of high civilization, 
compared withthat in which the wesiern alphabets originated. 2. That it 
must have preceeded the period at which the other alphabets retainipg the 
same arrangement Were conveyed to the regions where they are now em- 
ployed. In this arrangement nothing is arbitrary. The vowels are placed 
first, comprehending distinct characters for the long and short ones, and 
for the sounds we term dipththongs. The consonants follow, arranged ac- 
cording te the organs of speech by which they areclicited. Gutturals, den- 
tals, labials, nasals, Ke form each a distinct class, distinguished by a San- 
scrit name, analogous to those we have’ just mentioned. A classification 
80 scientific must obviously have been the work of a period of refinement, 
aud preceded their dissemination into other countries. H 


The celebrated Comte de Volney, whose travels into Egypt and Syria 
first conveyed to Europe correct notions of the actual state of those coun-, 


tfics, has dedicated the small Work which has suggested the preceding ob- } 


scr\atiuns, to his colleagues of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. -In.1795, 
about the time of his cmigration to America, he published a Work on the 


simplification 6f Oriental languages. . My. aystem, says the Count, ‘4 titre’ 


@#inaovation, ne poovait mangacr d’étre attaqué par les anciennes habitudes. 
Je veiltai l'occasion de le defendre ; cette occasion se presenta en 1903. Le 
gouvern: ment Frangais venait de commander le somptueux ouvrege de la 
Description de ! Egypte; il voalut qu’une carte geographique y fat joinie, et 
que bar cette carte ja double nomenclature Arabe et Frangaise fut trace, 
hiteralement eorrespondante. Les Arabistes de Paris tronverent la chose 
impraticable, vu la difference des prononciations ; mes idées nouvelles. sur 
cette matifré étoient connues ; Je fus invité 4 en faize application.” 


The seflections which our aathor was thas led into on this sabject, have 
impressed bint with a high idea of the importance of an universal alpha- 
bet for promoting the civilization and improvement of Asia, by facilitating 
the acquisition of Kastern languages to Europeans, and, what he estimates 
much more highly, the acquisition of European knowledge to the Asiatic. 


‘Un antique prejugé vante vainement la literature Ovientale; le bon gost et 
la raison attestent qu’ageun fonds d'instruction solide vi de science positive n'ex 
iste en ses productions: I’histoire n’y recite que des fables, la poésie que des hy. 
perboles; la philosaphie n'y professe que des sophismes, la médécine que des re- 
cettes, la metaphysiqne que des absurdités; l'histoire naturelle, la physique, la 
chymie, les hautes mathematiques y ont a peine des noms ; l'esprit d’un Furopéeri 
be peut que se retrecir et.se gater a cette école;, c’est aux orientaux de Venir & 
celle de loccident; le jous ad,lea hommes d’Europe tradviront facilement leur 
idées dans les langues d’Asie, ils s’acquerreront partout en eette coutrée, une.sué 
periorité decidée sur les indigenes cn tout genre d'affaires,” : 


The reasoning by which our author supposts the utility of the alphabet 
he has invented, ig as follows :— ‘ : 


‘Tl fant Vavouer, le premier aspect des alfabets orientaux frappe le disciple 
Enropéen d'une sensation perible et décourageante; Ja figure des lettres est étran- 
ge pour lui; son amour propre se sent blessé de ne n’y rien comprendre; déja loid 
de Venfance il va redeyenis écolier ; il s’alarme avee raison dé travail d'intreduire 
en sa memoire tant de signes bizarres, et de plier sa main a une habitude que l’age 
adulte supporte bien plus impatiemment que l’enfance: ce ne sont ld que des pre, 
liminaires: Pexplication commence: il a coutume d’écrire de gauche a droite, en 
lui erdonne d@éerire de droite A ganehe; son écriture Européenne trace tout ce 
gui se prononce; }’écriture Asiatique en général n’en trace qu’une partie. La fai- 
ble enfance se plie 4 ce joug, mais le disciple adulte y resiste. Il faut rendre com- 


te de ses idées; aprés un premier étonnement passant a la re@ection, il argumen- 
te et se dit? 


* Si Vorganisation humaine est la méme en Asie, qu’en Europe, te langage 
dans ce pays 1a, doit étre composé d’élémens semblables aux ndtres, par conse- 
qhent de voyelles, de consonnes, et d’aspirations; dés lors les alfabets Asiatiques 
we doivent étre comme les nétres, que la liste des signes qui representent ces élé- 
mens; mais ¢és signes peuvént avoir deux maniéres d'etre: ils peuvent étre sim- 
ples, comme les élémens A, E, D, P, &c. ov composés, formant sous un seal trait, 
des syllabes, et méme des mots entiers; dans i'un et Vautre eas c’est une pure 

peration Walgebre, par laquelle des signes divers sont appliqués a des types iden- 
ques. Pourquoi cette diversité de tableaux? I} faut opter entre deux partis, 





si ces lettres que je ue connais pas, representent des sons que je connais, je n’ai 
pas besoin d’elles; je puis me servir de mon alfabet accoutumé ; si au contraire 
ces lettres representent des sons inconnus a mon oreille, étude va me les faire 
apprecier, et méme sans pouvoir les prononcer, je pense fleur donner des signes, 
leur attribuer des lettres de convention déduites de celles que je connais. On me 
presente vingt alfabets divers, par eonseqnent vingt diverses figures d’une méme 
voyelle, que j’apele A, d’un méme consonne que j’apéle B: pourquoi chargerais 
je ma memoire de ces vingt repetitions, une seule figure me suffit; avec une seule 
alfabet, je veux peindre toutes les prohonciations de ces langues; comme avec un 
seul systeme d’écriture musicale, je puis peindre tous les tons, tous les chants des 
divers peuples de la terre.’ 
In the first book, our avthor treats of spoken sounds, and of the letters 
which represent them ; and his observations on this subject seem to usal- 
ways clear, and sometimes new. In the second, he passes in review all the 
pronunciations which occur in the languages of Europe ; and he finds that 
they consist of 19 or 20 vowels, and 32 consonants. The Roman alphabet 
is incapable of representing that number; but known already, both in Eu- 
rope and Ameriea, he takes it for the basis of his alphabet, which be ren- 
ders aniversal, by assigning different powers to the redundant letters, and 
adding to others certain signs to represent those sounds in which the com- 
mon alphabet is deficient. In the third part, he applies his system to-the 
Arabic alphabet, as one of the most complicated of Asia. From this ope- 
} ration springs a new alphabet, which may be called European, equally ap- 

plicable to the Arabick, the Tarkish, the Persian, Syriac, and Hebrew. It is 
now, says our aythor, only requisite to extend its application to the languages 
of India, and of the rest of Asia. 


* Mais par qui’ (addressing himself to the Asiatic Society) ‘ s’exeruteront tant 
de travaux preparatoires, & la fois scientifiques et dispendieux? Jose le garantir ; 
par vous, Messieurs! oui, par vous dont l’ussociation libre, eclairée, generevse, 
placée en avant pre sur les bords du Gange, y a élevé les premiers signaux de 
ia civilisation. Fidele au caractére national, vous ne repousserez point une indus- 
trie nouvelle, sans avoir bien examiné ce qu’elle a d’utile on de defectvenx.’ 


We are most ready to acknowledge the benefits that would result from 
} the adoption of an universal alphabet, in facilitating intercourse, promoting 
civilization, and diffasing knowledge. We readily admit also, that an al- 
phabet, formed on the principles of M. Volney, would be much more perfeet 
than any which exists at present. But this benevolent project, in its appli- 
cation to the natives, of india, would encounter difficulties of which the 
} Count is little aware, and which will probably either prevent the attempt, or 
paralyze its execution. Of these we do not think it necessary to say any 
thing on this oreasion: For the really practical question at present is. whe- 
ther elementary works for the iostraction of students in the Oriental langu- 
- ages, might not advantageously be composed in such a eonventional cha- 
raeter? By substituting this for the various alphabets now osed, some tro"- 
ble would certainly be saved to beginners, and much expence to the East 
_India Company: The experienee and acknowledged success of Dr. Gil- 
christ in teaching Hindustani, ar analogous method, affords some con- 
firmation to the theory of M. de Volney. 


a 
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HMiéceellanea. 


The following account of "a singular marriage of a man both deaf and 
, dumb is interesting for more thaa one reason; it proves that ander the hea- 
‘ viest misfortunes that can befal us, there are sources of consolation open to 
us, and whilst we read the contrivances resorted to.in this. instance to make 
ap for the melancholy affliction under which the bridegioom laboured, we 
cannot but advert with heartfelt gratification to the vast superiority of the 
means of eommuaication, which the rapid progress of science has in the 
| present day, procured for such unfortunates, thro the medium of our deaf 
and dumb schools. Phe paragraph to which we allude and which has been 
cited as an avecdote worthy of greater publicity, inthe English Papers, is 
as follows 
In the Register of St. Martin’s Parish, Beicester, Decimo quinto Febru- 
| arii, 18, Eliz. regina. 
Thomas Tilsly and Ursula Russet, were married, and because the said 
, Thomas is naturally deaf and dumb, coald not for his part observe the ory 
der of the form of marriage. After the approbation bad from Thomas the 
Bishop of Lincoln, John Chigpendale, L. L. D. and commissary, and Mr. Ri- 
chard Davis, mayor of Leceister, and others of his brethren, with the rest 
of the parish, the said Thomas, for expressing of his mind, iustead of words, 
of his accord used these signs : first, embraced her with his arms, took hez 
by the Aand and pat a ring on her finger, and laid his hand upon bis heart, 
and held up his hands towards heaven; and to show his contiovance to dwell 
_ with her to bis life's end, he did it by closing his eyes with his hands, and 
digging the earth with his feet, and pulling as though he would ring a bell, 
with other signs approved, Conderta cum originali. S. H. 


The justly celebrated Lessing was frequently very absent. Having mis- 
sed money at different times without being able to discover who took it, he 
determined to put the honesty of bis servant to a trial, and left a handful 
of gold on his table. “ Of course you counted it?” said one of his friends. 
‘Counted it, said Lessing, rather embarrassed, no ; 1 forgot that.’ 

The following is a similar trait: In a public sale there was a book 
which Lessing was very desirous of possessing. He gave three of his friends 
at different times, a commission to buy it at any price. They accordingly 
bid against each other till they bad gotas far as 90 crowns, there having beea 
no other bidder after 10 crowns. Happily one of them thought it best to speek 
to the other, when it appeared that they bad all been bidding for Lessing; 





whose forsgetfulaess in this jastance cost him 8@ crowns, 
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Literarp and Antiquarian Research, 
To the Etitor of the Calevita Journal. 


Sir ; 

. It is with high satisfaction, I perceive the name of Viator, enrolled 
amongst those of the labourers in the vineyard of Asiatic Science. The 
number of votaries, who have devoted themselves to the promotion of Lite- 
rature, during the last ten years, has deed been few. Butlet us indulge 
the delightful, and may we trust not transient, hope, that better times are 
at length approaching ; that the unworthy stigma is about to be wiped away, 
and that the example and exertions of such men as Viator, and the Gea; 
tleman, whom upon a former occasion, I had ‘he honor to address through 
the medium of your Journal, will produce speedily aud finally; the completa 
removal of those degrading and unaccountable shackles, which seemed t 
bind al) the energetic facaities of our minds within the spell of apathy, an 
witheld almost every member of the community, from advancing to the sup+ 
port of neglected and despairing learning. ‘ | 

It is chiefly with a view to rectify a misconception en the part of your 
Correspondent, thgt I am at present induced to solicit your attention, and 
the occupation of a column in the Caleutta Journal. The idea expressed in 
my preceding letter, Viator will excuse me for remarking, was not intend 
ed to convey any intimation of * holding out an offer of emolument to a mem- 


ber of the Asiatic Society, by way of rousing him into energy in the inves- } 


tigation or pursuit of Science or Research ;—but simply, ae stated in that 
communication, to observe, a small salary or sum is indispensable “ for 
the purpose of enabling those persons to pursue with success the different 
branches of General Research.” 


Members of that Institution are frequently, Sir, in the coarse of service; 
placed in various situations all over this extensive country, in which it lie 
within the compass of their power to render essential benefit to the increase 
of knowledge, particularly by enriching the Museum with relics of antiqui; 
ty, and rare and curious products of nature, that are found in abondance 
in different parts of Hindoostan ; £ might assert in evety portion of the coun: 
try, where the inquirer deems it of importance to search for their existence. 
Yet contributions of this-kind are often Uknow withheld, from a deficiens 
cy of means to defray the coats of conveyance, and other expences inciden 
to the collection and preservation uf ponderous images, whose value is in 
general proportioned to their balk. 


Now, difficulties of this kimd, frequently insurmountable to am unas- 
sisted individual, would be entirely obviated. by means of a ‘imited supply, 


allotted by the Asiatic Society to such of its members, as would undertake: 


the task of collecting and forwarding to Calcutta the different articles that 
might be procurable within the vicinity of his station, or be brought under 
his notice in the course of travelling into various parts of the country, where 
the servants of the Company aro led more by chauce than preconcerted 
design, 

Some months back, an offer was made to MANeruo of a valaable an- 
ecient statue, being sent from a very distant part of the country, in order ta 
be presented to the Museum in Calcutta. Yet this fine image, which, from 
the description given by the Gentleman who made the offer, is decidedly 
one of the most remarkable with which we have become acquainted, would 
if it could have been deposited in the Museum, ta be rendered accessible 
to all, and subjected to the inspection of the learned, throw vast. light upon 
many obscure points connected with Indian History ; but it eannot be re- 
moved and transmitted to Caleutta without the incurrence of pecuniary 
expence.* : 


Now, let me ask, is it reasonable, that individaals where the object ig 
so manifestly ‘the public good, should be obliged to expend ‘their means for 
such a purpose, and perhaps at the moment, to their own seridus inconveni+ 
ence, when a sum of little consequence to the society woald be fully ade+ 
quate for the accomplishment of the end? or, is it consistent with the object, 
which the Members of the Society profess to have in view, that valuable ves- 
tiges of this description should be entirety lost, when the appropriation of 
part of the fonds would be amply sufficient to secure them to the’ museum; and 
therefore to the advantage of the Membérs of the Institution, and the publie 
of Calcutta and India at large. But could a part of the accumulating dona- 
tions of the numerous Members be devoted to a more laudabie purpose? [I 
have myself occasionally contributed to the Museum, and trifling.as the con- 
tributions, are which I have had it within. My power to bestow, yet I am 
well aware that they would have been far more extensive, and still more 
worthy of the Scciety’s and the Public’s inspection, had assistadce been af- 
forded to enable researches to be carried into effect, which cannot be accom- 
plished without the requisite means ai the moment, to defray expences that, 
in such cascs, are in various modes unavoidably incurred, 


The number and variety of antiquities at present procurable for money 


io the Upper Provinces would be hardly credible to those whose views have } 


sever been attracted to this subject; and many more would be rescued from 
destruction if it were once made known, that they were in request and ex- 
changeable for current money. . Roman and Grecian coins exist even in the 
common bazars; a few days ago I received information of two ancient gold 





* Tam not an advocate for the removal of antiquities, when discovered and 
likely to be retained in their original situation; but throughout India, the most 
precious relics are found forming portions of dilapidated walls, or sadly mutilated 
and thrown into holes and ditches. ‘Thé removal of the articles from these situa- 
- therefore tends to their preservation, ‘Tue same is the case on the Island 
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coins, impressed with heads and inscribed with Roman or Greek Letters, 
being in the possession oi @ shroff, but before my arrival they had been sold 
to a goldsmith and melted down to form earrings. Yet these and similar ar- 
ticles are not procurable without money ; and is not the preservation of such 
precious remains the most worthy object to which the views of the Socicty 
could be directed ? 

In this country, where public bodies, or corporations, do not exist, the 
Asiatic Society, rendered resplendent by the naine of Jones, and honoured 
with the patronage of the Government, is an Institution to which the Pub- 
lic, and with justice, loek with awakened expectations ; and it rests with 
those best acquainted with the proceedings of its publit antl private meet- 
ings to say. whether they are conducted, in regerd of the acqaisitions ob- 
tained, the facis that are brought to light, andirecordéd through the Society’s 
means, and the care that is bestowed to encourage Asiatic investigation ia 
all its branches, in the manner itsimmortal Founder anticipated, or is due 
| to the iilustrious protection, greater than ever before known, with which ite 
periodical meetings are at present patronised, 

The whole country teems' with the riches of Sciewce and th¥ treasures 
of Antiquity ; men of intelligence, auxious to contribute their assistance, 
and well able to advance the interests of the Institution, and promote the 
cause of learning, are likewise not wanting ; hut to use the energetic lan- 
guage of your Correspondent, their desires are rendered nugatory, and their 
exertions vain, “‘by the cold breath that freeses even the boldest spirit of en- 
terprize in the outset of the attempt.” 


The proposal of ViaTor, in res to a reward, such as a medal, beinc 
given to these persons who eminently distinguish themselves in (different de- 
partments of Science or Research, a method followed in the various Scien- 

“tific Institutions that exist in our native country, must claim the approbation 
of us all: yet I much fear that such a proposal in India is not likely, at least 
soon, to be carried into effect. E contemplate the plan as the felicitous vi- 
sion which passes in a delicious but evanescent dream, that for an instant 
pleases the imagination, and sober judgment tells me partakes not of ex- 
istencein reality. Let the language of adulation be that of others, but here 
the language of truth shall be mine. ‘ 


In this country, strange and rode as the assertion may appear, F affirm 
the expanded spirit does not generally exist over the commanity, which is 
nesessary to give life and effect to such anoble proposal. Instead of com- 
mendation, scientific discoveries are viewed at present with jealousy, and 
marked with terms of disconragement. No proper incitement is given to 
‘circulation ; scientific zeal is repressed as the arrogance of an imtruder up- 
on the respect which is due to seniority and rank, and philosophic ardour, 
unaided and disencouraged, is ‘thus rendered a defenceless butt, for the 
shafts of ridicule or an object of the ebullitions of anger. 


a ne ce 


Kis also with much pleasaro, E observe in Viator not one of the servile 
copyists, who so long have formed the majority of our Indian Literati; lu- 
minaries, who see and hear nothing except what.is contained within the 
writings of former celebrated Oriental scholars ; but an original observer, 
who assumes the privilege of thinking for himself and questioning the vera- 

city of the natives, whose idie tales and demonstrations of ignorance have 
b too frequently been received and even published by us as the records of ab- 
| solute and infallible traths. His observations respecting the Vasu Paduba 
} at Bhaugulpore are particularly valaable, and 1 trasttor his indulgence while 
_ 1 offer the tullowing remarks, 


A I ful'y acquiesce in opinion with your Correspondent, that Manetuo 
+ “has not pointed out the full quantum of Colone) Francklin’s. error.” - But 
) elucidations of this kind did got form my object, which was not extended to 
a genera! criticism upon the “‘ Essay on the site of Palibothra,” but confined 
» to the exposition of a prominent erron, proceeding from an obvious cauae, 
namely, the dependence upon information received through the medium of 
a Persian translation, instead of acquaintance witb the original language in 
whieh the inscription is written. Had-critical remarks upon the entire Es- 
Say constituted the purpose of my observations; Manetuo would even have 
advanced farther than your Correspondent, and cailed in question tho 
‘authenticity of the “ Dialogue between a spiritdal Preeeptor and his Dis- 
ciple,” whieh explains the reason of the change of the appellation of the 
river named “ Erran Bhowah,” iato “‘ Chundrabcttce,” or “* Chundun.” This 
document is said to be extracted from the Ootur Poréné; but so far as 1 am 
enabled to judge, upon intrinsic evidence, it appears to me to exhibit an 
example of those improvisitorian inventions, which posscss no autbority 
whatever. composed by a Brahmin, upon the spur of the moment, to over- 
come a difliculty, and*cooceal his own ignorance, a measure to which other 
men would feel ashamed to have recourse, but which Pundits never scruple 
to employ ; and the materials of which their prolific, uprestrained, imagina- 
tions, added by a familiar acquaintance with common Sénscrit, are always 
ready and adequate to supply. 


} confess myself incompetent to determine the doubt started by your 
Correspondent, regarding the City of Jayapore. Yet onder either suppo- 
sition, whether we believe the City in question to be the one founded by 
Jey Sing (the astronomer I presume) during the reign of Muhomwmnd Shah ; 
or pronounce it to be another, possessing the same name, but situated in a 
different part of Hindoostan, the circumstances will sti!l remain unaffected, 
which assign the date of the inscription upon the slab to a distance within 
200 years from the present period. The towers, as they are represented in 
the plate, for I have not mysclf possessed opportunity of examining the 
spot, are evidently of modern construction; and built in the Mussulman or 
Hindeo stile, which ia easily recognisable by these who have beep accus- 
tomed to examine fabrics of real and arcient Hindoo architecture, 
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occurred to me, during the course of the present discussion, that the wor- 
ship of the Jains, their manners, customs, and tenets, strongly resemble 
tke doctrine and worship of the ancient Brachmans of India, as deseribed, 
by Arrian and other Greek Authors (p. 14.) a passage of this kind, which 
conveys an original and accuraie obseryation,..I have no hesitation in saying 
tends to cast more illumination upon the manners and religion of the Hin- 
doos, than volumes written afier the mode that is at present fashionable 
amongst our Orientalists; 1 mean servilely copying the works of Sir Wm. 
Jones, and spinning out drawling commentaries upon the texts ailorded in 
his writings. 

Research, Sir, T am well convinced will ultimately establich the fact, that 
what isin our days termed the Jain sect, was formerly the ou’y religion known 
to the inhabitants of India; andit continued nnaltered, geuerally speaking, 
till the period af the Massulman invasion, when the present heterogeneous and 
heretical Bralmmineal system arose upon its ruins, and gradually continued 
to augment till the reign of Aurungzebe, who by his persecutions, massacres, 
and destruction of temples and books, gave full scope to the heterodoxy, 
by almost entirely annihilating every trace of the ancient idolatrous religion 
tbat had for many ages prevailed in Ladia. 

In consequence of reiterated persecutions, within the last thousand 
years a host of novel deities, or at least the ancient objects of: superstition 
disguised by new appellations, have made their appearance. The remains 
of the edifices devoted to the former system are seen to greatest perfection’ 
on the Island of Java; and there we still behold, as indeed is also the case 
on the Peninsula, Sieg or the image of the Regenerator, attended by his pro- 
phet or priest Buddha, that is Patriarchism, or the religion which prévaiied 
subsequent to the deluge, corrupted into the worship of Baal— Baal-Zebub, 
or Bul Seba, that formerly existed, with the exception ef the Jewish nation 
alone amongst every people found upon the surface of the Earth. The same 
system of idolatry continued, till the Revelation of our Saviour communicat- 
ed a shock to this gigantic superstition, from which it has since beew unable, 
and never will be enabled at any future period to recover. 


Now, these being the legitimate conclusions to which personal observa- 
tion made upon the ancient structures existing in this country, leads, and 
the deductions we are compelicd to draw from the fact, that, in all ancient 
temples, the images of Siva and Buddha or Prawsinauth, are discovered to- 
gether, it was with astonishment I perused the following sentence in '‘a- 
Jate number of your Journal, as extracted from the “Friend of India.” This 
flood of superstitions, formiug itself into two branches, ebove two thousand years 
ago, Hinpootsm and Boupputsu.*” This opinionis a mere wauseript of 
that whichis delivered by the great Faser, in his last admirable Work. “ The 
origin of Pagan idolatry.” ‘But that intelligent writer, whose praise it 
would scarcely be possible to extend beyond his wonderful literary merits, 
grounded hisideas upon the writings which have been communicated from 
india. We, however, who reside upon the spot, ought to know beiter, 
and our endeavours should be.directed to correct not to copy the mistakes of 
the learned in Europe. 


This fact. therefore, tm conjunction with others, inculcates the absolate 
necessity of General Research, and personal observation ; for if these be 
neglected, we shall at length find instead of proving “‘ Friends to India,” 
that we are merely erecting a fabric of error, recording our own ignorance, 
to the obstruction of knowledge, and rearing a monument to excite the deri- 
sion, instead of commanding the admiration of posterity. 

Your Obedient Servant, 
September 18, 1819. MANETHO. 





* I may here remark that Salivahana, Saka, or the younger Buddha, is undoubt- 
edly Cnerisr. The first appellation seems a corraption of Sulvator. 
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Stansas, 
THE AOLIAN HARP. 


Sort played the breezes o’er the lyre, - 
And woke its wild zrial swell, 
While, like the notes of angel choir, 
Its solemn sweetness rose and fe!!. 


The queen of heaven her radiance bright 
Shed o’er the dim but lovely scene, 

And played, with mild and chastening light, 
O’er waving groves and dewy green. ' 


The rays that through the casement shone, 
Fell on the wind-lyre’s plaintive string, 
And seemed to mingle with its tone, 
And makes its notes more sweetly ring. 


Could ought a single charm impart 

To grace a scene so soft and fair? 
Yes,—for the music of the heart 

And beauty’s light were added there. 


How swift the winged moments flew, 
In social converse pass’d away, 
With pleasure, pure as moonbeam’s hue, 
Enchanting as the Alolian lay. Ss. B. 
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Clegtar, 


STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF A. J. MACAN, ESQ. 


os 


‘When we the changeful course of Life review, 
And daily watch.its ebbings and its flows ; 
What mind can reckless its career pursue, 
Or fail to meditate upon its close? . 


Death’s pageantry before our eyes displays 
The solemm horrors of its lasi sad rite, 

And bids us think, as silently we gaze, 
On Life's unstable hoid, and warnless flight. 


But do we ponder o’er the tenure frail, 
Or contemplate, beyond the passing hour, 
How weak have been our efforts to prevail 
Against the World’s delusive tempting power? 


Ah no! tho’ round us yearly we desery 

Friend after friend resign the partiug breath, 
No lively hopes of blest futurity 

Awaken us to penitence and Death. 


See you the weeping crowd that slowly gains 
In mournful track along yon winding road, 

The solemw hearse a Friend's cold corpse contains, 
Ané silent bears him to his last abode. 


Mark the moist eye that bursts with many a tear, 
For one whose virtues shone with purest light, 
Whose charity was open and sincere, 
Whose miid benevolence beamed sweetly bright. 


He had a heart that melted at distress, 

A band that met its impulse without shew, 
His was the pride to succour wretchedaess, 

To cheer th’ industrious, and to raise the low. 


Warw as the generous land that gave him birth, 
His hospitality was kind and free, 

He loved to give encouragement to worih, 
And prop the bending siem of modesty. 


Gay was the heart that knew no ill or guile, 
And buoyant ever were his spirits found ; 
His presence lit an universal smile, 
And warmed the hearts of all his fricnds around. 


From infancy, Religion’s path he trod, 
His faith was.pure, by Christian tenets given, 
He could not ecr,—who loved and feared his God ! 
He could not fali,—who strove to merit Heaven! 


Enjoying health, such as but few can boast, 
His active energies no respite knew; 

And those who knew bim best, revered him most, 
For admiration with his virtues grew. 


at That ready hand, for Charity is cold, 


And dim that eye, thatspoke the feeling mind, 
No more that tongue its generous thoughts unfold, 
And still that beart which heat for all mankind, 


Yet will he live in many a grateful breast, 
Close sepulchred, tho’ all his loss deplore ; 
And all who knew his virtues, will, distress’t, 
Sigh at the knell that rimgs, ‘MAcAN’s no more.’ 


Calcutta, October 5, 1819. AMICUS, 





THE RAIN-BOW. 


The day bas pass’d in storms, though not unmix'd 
With transitory calm. The western clouds, 
Dissolving slow, unveil the glorious sun, 

Majestic in decline. The wat’ry east 

Glows with the many-tinted arch of Heav’y, 

We hail it as a pledge that brichier skies 

Shall bless the coming morn. Thus rolls the day, 
The short dark day of life; with tempests ths, 
And fleeting sun-shine chequer’s. At its close 
When the dreai hour draws near. that bursts all ties, 
All commerce with the world, Rexi:cion pours 
Hopre’s fairy-colours on the virtrous mind, 

And, like the rain-bow on the evw’ning clorws, 
Gives the brig!t promise that a happier cava 
Shall chase the night and silence of the grave, 
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